1948 flood not to be foradtten Floods... 


In the middle 1940s 
Camas and Washougal 
residents began to relax 
from the hectic pace of the 
war years, only to find 
themselves surrounded by 
water, and another time of 
crisis when the Columbia 
showed its mighty power 


May 30, 1948, forcing 
evacuation of 500 residents 
of the area. 


The Columbia crested at 
over 31 feet, still two feet 
lower than the Big Flood of 
1894. 

The 1948 water flooded 
the Washougal Woolen Mill, 
Oak Park, the Port, and 
what was then Crown 
Willamette Mill. Production 
continued on Number 15 
machine in the mill, 
however. A report in The 
Post-Record, June 10 of 
that year, informs people 
that Number 15 can be 
“reached by boat or over 
roof tops.” 

The reporter noted, “In 
the machine shop men were 
working in hip boots, and 
the water wasn’t far below 
their boot tops. Boats pliéd 
back and forth bringing out 
supplies normally taken by 
truck. 

“Here, as in the finishing 
room basement beyond, 
incredible quantities of all 
sorts of things, from 
thousands of paper cores a 
few inches in diameter to 
heavy pieces of machinery, 
have been hoisted from the 
floor and placed on blocks 
or platforms hastily 
constructed above the 
predicted crest level.” 

The aplomb with which the 
flood was accepted locally, 
however, can be seen by the 
front page of the paper for 
those two momentous 
weeks: no banner headlines, 
no pictures of high water. 
The lead headline cheerfully 
reported: “Washougal 
Continues to Prepare 
Festival Float.” (A later 
story noted that plans were 
cancelled, mainly because 
the gardens from which the 
flowers were to be secured 
were under water.) 

Two Washougal youths 
were eyewitnesses to the 
Vanport flood, and their 
account follows: 

There are two young 
men of Washougal, Don 
Ellenz and William Farrell, 
who can say “We were 
there’? when somebody 


mentions the flood at 
Vanport. 
They had gone 


sightseeing with a camera 
Sunday afteriioon and saw a 
little more than they were 
bargaining for, according to 
their account of things. 
They were in Vanport 
looking for interesting 
snapshot material when 
suddenly they saw people 


THE 1948 FLOOD took its toll on the Oak Park area. The Columbia River over-spilled its 
banks to nearly meet the swelled waters of the Washougal (at rear). Note the old Oak Park 


school at center. 


start to run past them. 
Before they could ask what 
was up they found out by 
experience. Water came 
swirling around their feet. A 
little way off three people, 
an elderly man and woman 
and a teenage boy, had 
wound their arms around 
fence posts and were trying 
to hang on with. water 
mounting rapidly about 
them. 

The Washougal youths 
helped these three to a 
higher spot of ground, then 
went on to look for a better 
place. They found a 
schoolhouse building on 
higher ground not far away, 
broke open the door, then 
went back to the place 
they’d left the old people 
and boy. 

The elderly man was 
gone when they arrived and 
they never did find out 
what became of him. Three 
more men had joined the 
party by that time and they 
helped the old lady and the 
boy to the school house 


through water still rapidly _ 


rising. Finding a hammer, 
they took it with them into 
the attic space of the 
building knocked a hole in 
the roof and climbed 
through. 

The water was at the 
eaves of the structure but it 
was still standing fast when 
men in a boat came by and 
took away the woman and 


boy , promising to retum if 
possible for the rest of the 
marooned party. 

It was two hours, 
however, before another 
boat came by to carry the 
rest of them to shore. 

Meanwhile they watched 
a scene of terror and 
confusion as people 
struggled to get out of the 
rushing water. Debris of all 
kinds washed past and 
houses went down into the 
flood. 

James Margeson, son of 
“Radio” Jim Margeson of 
Washougal saw the disaster 
also, but from a much more 
comfortable vantage point. 
He was in a plane above 
Vanport within a few 
minutes of the dike break 
and caught pictures of the 
water starting its first rush 
into the town. 

Some sort of a record 
was claimed at the Crown 
Willamette machine shop 
when a worker scooped up a 
nice, big carp in a basket. 


THE FLOOD OF ‘94 


Not too greatly 
impressed by all the fuss 
was A.O. Hathaway of 
Washougal, who recalled the 
much worse flood of 1894, 

“We climbed in and out 
of our upstairs windows 
into a boat when we wanted 
to go any place,” he said, 
“but we stuck it out.” 


Another Oak Park 
resident, Mrs. Parthena 
Aikens, also told her 
memories of the ‘94 flood: 


. There was one Oak Park 
resident who didn’t 
uestion the advice of 
riends who came to her 
home ahead of the water 
and suggested that she (this 
and move. She just 
turned to and packed, 
accepting their help 
gratefully, because this’ was 
her second experience of 
really high water. 

Mrs. Parthena Aikins is 
the daughter of pioneer 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Phillip 
S. Stamp. She came west 
from Michigan with them 
when she was two years old 
and lived in Vancouver, 
right by the river 
the big flood of 1894 hit 
the Columbia river valley, so 
she knew what it could be 
like. 

She was Mrs. Will Cook 
then. She and her husband 
had their home where the 
lumber yards now lie, just 
beyond the docks below the 
interstate bridge. 

She was-alone in the 


‘house “when the water 


started ‘coming. up, she 
recalls, her husband's work 
taken him away from 
for a couple of weeks. 
had gone to visit 
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relatives in the Fourth Plain 
district and came home to 
find the water rising fast — 
“just booming along’’ — and 
creeping steadily up into the 
garden which they had 
planted in the fine, rich, 
river-front soil. 

She couldn’t bear to lose 
it all so went out and pulled 
as many of the small, new 
vegetables as were possibly 
big enough for use. Then 
she went back into the 
house and let the river have 
the rest. 

Her husband heard of the 
rising water and hurried 
home and they moved their 
furniture into the upstairs 
bedrooms. Out front was a 
wooden sidewalk which rose 
with the water. Will Cook 
laid a long strong plank 
from the sidewalk to his 
front door and rested the 
end of it on the first step of 
the stairway. That way they 
could row in their skiff to 
the sidewalk, step out on it 
and “walk the plank” into 
the house. 

“The river came up 
about a foot every 24 
hours,” says Mrs. Aikens, 
“and every morning he had 
to raise the plank to the 
next step as the sidewalk 
floated higher.” 

On the 3rd day of June 
Mr. Aikens went away to 
attend to some business and 
she was again alone. She 
went into the higher part of 
town to see her family and 
that was the day the storm 
came up, “the wildest storm 
that had ever been seen;” 
the sky turing black and 
green with great, rain-filled 
clouds scudding before a 
screaming wind; thunder 
rolling and lightning 
flashing. 


“The wind tore branches 
off the trees and pieces of 
roofs -off buildings; it 
whipped the river into 
waves that chewed and 
clawed at the shore and 
snatched away houses and 
uprooted trees as if a giant 
had gone crazy.” 


le were running all 
nettae. hurrying to get 
to their places to ty to 
save things; folks that were 
away in the country wi 
wagons and buggies came 
racing their horses like 
mad.” 

of the folks who 
eee home was Will Cook 
and he and his wife rowed 
in their skiff to the house that 
lost. its back porch but was 
still standing. Friends 
helped and they handed 
furniture and clothes and 
things out of the upstairs 
windows into the boat an 

ved it. 
a The house stood, though, 
and didn’t go bobbing down 
the river as so many other 

ings did. 
te remember the railroad 
bridge from up at The 
Dalles” said Mrs. Aikens, 
“floating down with three 
boxcars still on it — and a 
great fir tree with its roots 
sticking up at one end and a 
big black crow riding it 
down the river cawing at the 
top of his voice.” “Captain 
of his ship,” remarked a 
neighbor. 

bone water crested June 
9, 33 feet and 4 inches, then 
began its gradual retreat. 

Four reeks later the 
Cooks went back to clean 
up their house. Its floors 
and painted walls were 
caked with sand and mud 
and slime. “We scrubbed 
and cleaned for days,” says 
Mrs. Cook, “before it was 
fit to live in again, but we 
did it. We didn’t get sick 
either. My father-in-law 
said, ‘You go to the 
drugstore and get some 
three-grain size capsules; fill 
them with red pepper, and 
take one after each meal.” 
We did it — and we didn’t 
get the ague.” 

Yes, Mrs. Aikens is a 
veteran. She doesn’t like 
this flood any better than 
she did the one of ‘94 but 
she has accepted gratefully 
the shelter of a friend’s 
home and is sitting it out 
undismayed. 


